THE   HUNGRY   FORTIES
grounded his scholars in the three R's and saw that his
more apt pupils absorbed some algebra and a smattering
of Latin grammar. In one large room were seated never
fewer than a hundred pupils.
At intervals of half an hour the master called upon
successive classes to toe a semi-circular chalk line about
his desk. While the low-voiced recitations were going on,
broken by the occasional slap of a ruler upon a backward
scholar's outstretched palm, the remaining pupils were
expected to buckle strictly to their books.
Pupil Carnegie was bright and quick and soon won
his way into the good graces of the master. The first
penny he ever earned outside the family circle was a
reward from Mr. Martin for reciting Burns's poem:
"Man Was Made to Mourn."
"Verra good, Andra, verra good/* commended the
stern pedagogue, patting the boy's flaxen head.
That afternoon, on his way home, Andy heard the
dread phrase "teacher's pet, teacher's pet" hissed at him.
He did not turn upon his tormentors. For he sensed that
envy, under some circumstances, was a compliment.
Also, pugnacious as he was, he had already learned to
reckon the odds before offering battle. In the Carnegie
school days there is no record of a bloody nose, a black-
ened eye or a torn shirt. Thus early, even, little Andy
was learning to win his way by subtler methods.
To live in Dunfermline in those days was a liberal
education in itself. As the industrial revolution grad-
ually and then more rapidly brought a substitution of
machinery for hand labor, a spirit of revolt flamed.
Monarchy and the privileged classes were denounced
from every street corner, while the American Republic
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